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definite characteristics. No indeterminate item could be at all, and 
so a fortiori could not become the basis of experience. If this be so, 
then the concept vkr) simply constitutes a rather clumsy device for 
conveying the doctrine that what now is as truth and reality has 
undergone a previous development. 

In spite of pragmatic contentions to the contrary, we must, there- 
fore, not merely acknowledge a system of things constituted by the 
inner and essential relations of the particular items of experience — 
a system which for contemporary thought is objective — but also 
admit that the attempt to disrupt any item or aspect of experience 
into a form imposed by a cognitive agent, and a primal indeterminate 
matter or v\r), is futile. So long as we assent that reality is experi- 
ence, for just so long must we further assent that no aspect of experi- 
ence—actual or possible— contains or reveals a bare vA.17, a sheer 
potentiality. For within experience form and content imply one 
another. To admit this is to admit that in some sort the matter of 
experience has a psychical basis. There can be no non-psychical vXrj. 
A psychical v\t), a specific aspect of which may be rearranged by an 
individual cognizer, is well within the bounds of a system of idealistic 
concepts. The pragmatic explanation of the resisting factor in ex- 
perience as an alternative to idealism and realism would seem, there- 
fore, unsuccessful in its mission. So far as consistent meaning is 
attached to the concept vXiy, it turns out to be the crass matter of 
the dualist. In so far as an intelligible interpretation of the doc- 
trine it is intended to convey is given, it proves to be idealistic in 
purport. 



Yale University. 



A. R. GiFPORD. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Studies in German Romanticism. Part L: Repetition of a Word as a 

Means of Suspense in the Drama under the Influence of Romanticism. 

An inquiry into the structural foundations of dramatic suspense. 

Martin Schutze. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1907. 

Pp. 58. 

This is "the first in a series of five chapters forming the historical 
and philosophical groundwork for an essay upon the ' Theory of Reality 
of Modern Romanticism.' " The main line of the argument presented is 
as follows: 

Repetition in some kind is essential to all art, amplifying and inten- 
sifying the main idea by presenting it in a variety of relations. Modern- 
ity, development in all arts, romanticism — the terms are apparently inter- 
changeable for Dr. Schutze — emphasize variety, not by weakening the 
repetitive bond of unity, but by making it less obvious. In romantic art 
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our imagination is stimulated by suggestion to discover for itself the 
underlying idea which classic art frankly reveals. The lights from time 
to time are turned on only long enough to set us guessing; certainty is 
only reached — if at all — at the final curtain. Our state of mind during 
the performance is eminently one of suspense. 

Of all literary forms, the drama is most qualified to provoke suspense. 
Indeed, Dr. Schutze goes so far as to make the questionable statement 
that "the dramatic form is entirely dependent upon suspense." And 
dramatic suspense is aroused, as already implied, by successive intima- 
tions, whether of denouement or of fundamental idea or of purpose, 
sufficient to excite curiosity, but not to allay it. Among devices for such 
intimation characteristic of the romantic drama is the repetition of single 
words or brief phrases. Recurring significantly at dramatic crises, such 
keywords become, as it were, coordinates plotting the dramatic curve, 
which we are thus enabled to follow with increasing, but still partial, 
understanding. 

The central interest of a drama, the progressive realization of which 
evokes suspense, has a double aspect, according as we test it (1) by its 
truth to life, and (2) by its human significance. In other words, a drama 
must be consistent from the standpoint of causality, both efficient and 
final. Efficient causes, the moving forces at work, may be either external 
or psychological. 

Where dramatic interest lies wholly in plot, suspense may be heightened 
by the repetition of words representing, more or less symbolically, forces 
driving to the delayed denouement; and such intensification may range 
from a mere teasing of curiosity to a harrowing suggestion of irremediable 
fate. For instance, in Lessing's " Minna von Barnhelm " and in HebbePs 
"Gyges und sein Ring," the word, or rather the object, "Ring," is 
emphasized by constant repetition. " It serves as a bond connecting dif- 
ferent phases in the progress of the story. In Lessing's play its function 
ends there; in Hebbel's it serves the further purpose of giving the awful 
authority of fate to the dramatic events and passions." In fact, the de- 
velopment of nineteenth century German drama has largely turned on 
the deepening and refining of such implication of "fate" through the 
repetition of words symbolic in sense, and often also in sound. Symbol- 
ism is more commonly attained by direct association, as in Gyges's 
" Ring "; but fate symbolism by analogy appears, as in Grillparzer's " Des 
Meeres und der Liebe Wellen," where constant repetition of " Meer " and 
" Wellen " emphasizes the similarity between Hero's elemental passion 
battling futilely against conventions, and the force of the sea waves 
shattering against her tower. 

Fate within personality, as well as outside it, is suggestible by such 
verbal repetitions. And " since the rise of romanticism the psychological 
drama has been the dominant form of the drama," emphasizing character, 
personality, and using actions, events — often symbolically conceived — for 
the mere purpose of motivation. 

Used slightly by Lessing in "Emilia Galotti," repetition serves con- 
stantly for psychological motivation with Kleist. His dramas are articu- 
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lated by keywords revealing the master-passions by which the characters 
are moved. Hebbel, Grillparzer, Otto Ludwig, Wagner use the same 
device with greater or less subtlety. So, among contemporaries, Haupt- 
mann, and especially Sudermann in the effective repetition of " Liebe " in 
" Johannes." So, outside Germany, Ibsen ; in whose later works espe- 
cially, as " John Gabriel Borkman," " a study of his dialogue practically 
coincides with a study of his keywords." Maeterlinck has a new and 
unique form of repetition for psychological motivation : " it is the reitera- 
tion of words and phrases by those of his characters representing simple 
folk and children. This repetition expresses a gaucherie, a fate-ridden 
helplessness and resignation, such as are found among the poor and 
lowly, whom the march of history has passed by." 

Repetition of a word, again, may suggest the practical purpose 
(tendenz), or final cause, of a drama. No serious drama is without such 
a purpose, without ethical significance — although it may well be that the 
so-called " problem play " is often overweighted by its " moral." Schiller, 
in " Wilhelm Tell," preaching national unity, repeats over and over the 
words " ein " and " einig " ; Kleist, in " Prinz von Homburg," opposing 
the ideal of law to the individualistic license of his generation, similarly 
emphasizes the word " Oesetz." So Hebbel in " Agnes Bernauer " ; so 
Grillparzer in " Libussa " and in " Medea." 

Finally, repetition is capable of creating an " all-pervading emotional 
atmosphere, Stimmung, which may at times, as in Wagner's ' Tristan und 
Isolde,' grow to an almost mesmeric power." Unaided by music, the 
" romantic " dramatist set out to produce a similar obsession over the 
minds of his audience. " And one of his principal means of imposing, in- 
tensifying, driving home this obsession was the tireless, recurrent key- 
word." "It is generally supposed," concludes Dr. Schiitze, "that 
romanticism, being essentially lyrical, contributed nothing to the develop- 
ment of the drama. The main result of this study may be interpreted as 
an addition to our understanding of the very essential dramatic services 
of romanticism." 

Apparently, we are to understand, then, that among " the very essen- 
tial services of romanticism" to dramatic art is the "contribution" of 
" repetition of a word as a means of suspense." In spite of Dr. Schiitze's 
technical terminology, at times formidable, his terms are too often vague. 
Does he mean by " romanticism " the mood recurrent in all periods of 
art, or the " romanticism " /car' e^oxw of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries? If the latter, as his whole argument would seem 
to imply, then his " main result " does not follow. The device of " repeti- 
tion " for " suspense " can hardly be called a " contribution " to " the 
development of the drama," by modern " romanticism," since the device 
was in full use long before. In fact, it is virtually incidental to the 
drama in all ages, in so-called classic drama as well as in romantic drama. 
Space permits here only a few scattered examples. 

In the " Agamemnon " of iEschylus, the word <f>pvKT(k (beacon) is 
repeated over and over in constantly enriched associations until it seems 
at last to symbolize the returned king himself, " bringing," as the Herald 
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says, " a light in darkness " (1. 523) . In the " Antigone " of Sophocles, 
the word /cepSos (gain), repeated at three critical junctures, effectively 
reveals the suspicion by which Kxeon's mind is obsessed. First he charges 
the chorus with betraying him for gain (1. 221) ; then the Watchman 
(1. 326) ; then Tiresias (1. 1047). This suspiciousness is largely the cause 
of the tyrant's undoing, and so motivates the entire action. In the San- 
scrit " Sakuntala," the " ring of recognition " is quite as recurrent and 
fateful a symbol as Gyges's " Ring " in Hebbel's play. Calderon cer- 
tainly " conveys a sense of an awful, fateful power, a magic potency " by 
repetitive insistence on the dagger in " El Mayor Monstruo los Celos," on 
the cross in " La Devoci6n de la Cruz," on the words " salud " and 
" honor " in " El Medico de su Honra." In the Elizabethan drama, to 
take only a brilliant example, the word "handkerchief" in Othello is 
repeated over twenty times, at once articulating the plot and motivating 
Othello himself (cf. especially III., iii., 305-7; III., iv., 51-101; IV., i., 
10-44). It is a symbol of chastity — 

To lose't or give't away were such perdition 
As nothing else could match. . . . (III., iv., 66-7.) 
for 

. . . it was dy'd in mummy which the skilful 
Conserved of maidens' hearts. (76., 74-5.) 

Of course, Othello does not intend this literally, but the suggestion carries 
none the less. It is made similarly to suggest "fate" — Desdemona ex- 
claims in her perplexity: 

Sure, there's some wonder in this handkerchief; 
I am most unhappy in the loss of it. (lb., 101-2.) 

And Othello : 

O, it comes o'er my memory 
As doth the raven o'er the infected house, 
Boding to all — he had my handkerchief. (IV., i., 20-3.) 

Further psychological motivation is effected by the repetition of 
" thought " and " think " when Iago first instils his poisonous doubt (III., 
iii., 96-106) ; of " honest " in the same passage applied to Cassio, and iron- 
ically to Iago throughout the play; of "prove" and "proof," illustrating 
at once Othello's insane jealousy and his abiding, but perverted, sense of 
justice (III., iii., 190-1, 195, 359-60, 364-5, 386, 430, 441). Instances 
might be multiplied, as again Emilia's bewildered reiterance of " husband," 
as Iago's villainy dawns upon her, until Othello finally exclaims im- 
patiently : 

What needs this iterance, woman? I say thy husband. . . . 

I say thy husband; dost understand the word? 

My friend, thy husband, honest, honest Iago. (V., ii., 150, 152-3.) 

But enough has been said to prove such repetition to be no "contribu- 
tion" from "Modern Komanticism." 

The fact is, Dr. Schiitze has a philosophic mind; he craves system, 
finality, universality; he is impatient of reservations and qualifications. 
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Some of his obiter dicta, no less than his main conclusion, reveal this 
temper. " Romantic " dramatists use symbols predominantly to convey 
the sense of " fate " ; wherefore, he concludes, " only what is fraught with 
fate, and as far as it is so, is symbolic." And he adds in a foot-note: 
" The only fundamental distinction between ' symbol ' and ' allegory ' 
compatible with historical usage seems to me this, that a symbol appears 
vested with the authority of fate. Prom the ' storm-and-stress ' movement 
until the romanticism of the present day, usage has never wavered in this 
respect." But what of Una's Lamb — are we to regard the "line" by 
which Una "lad" it as the bond of fate? From the Lamb's standpoint, 
undoubtedly. 

Once more, the following illustrates Dr. Schiitze's extreme categorical- 
ism. " The pure lyric knows no suspense, because it utters a mode of 
feeling without regard to origin and issue; when suspense enters into a 
lyrical theme, it produces a romance; when it becomes a prominent part 
of the poetic effect, a ballad results." Just before, he has said that 
" under the head of suspense comes whatever arouses, intensifies, and 
amplifies one's interest in the progress of the drama." Suppose we sub- 
stitute " lyric " for " drama," and test a familiar lyric. In Tennyson's 
" Break, Break, Break," is not suspense aroused by the vague intimation 
of disastrous thoughts in the first stanza, intensified by the passionate 
felicitation of " the fisherman's boy " and " the sailor lad " in the second, 
amplified by the suggestion of the "vanish'd hand" and the stilled 
" voice " in the third ? And, incidentally, is not the suspense augmented 
by verbal repetition itself? As for the second part of the dictum quoted, 
it is — or is for the present reviewer — simply cryptic If Dr. Schiitze 
simply means that there is more "suspense" in a typical ballad than in 
a typical romance, we have at least a clear proposition, though one per- 
haps not quite self-evident. But he seems to say more than this ; he seems 
to imply that romances and ballads are evolved from " lyrical themes " by 
progressive increments of " suspense "... mais on ne s'entend pas ici! 

J. B. Fletcher. 

Columbia University. 

The Religious Function of Comedy. J. D. Logan. Toronto: William 

Briggs. 1907. Pp. 18. 

A distinctly novel attempt is made in this essay to show that genuine 
comedy makes its appeal to the religious imagination and, by overcoming 
our usual sense of the congruous, assists to an understanding of what 
must be considered the more baffling aspect of the problem of evil. The 
philosophical significance of comedy is exhibited in a unique and remark- 
ably able manner. In the aid of his exposition the author adduces evi- 
dence from Aristotelian doctrine and dramatic history. His first en- 
deavor is to combat the usual disposition to regard tragedy as of superior 
dignity and greater spiritual consequence. The traditional contrast be- 
tween tragedy as " grave and great " and comedy as " light and gay " is 
founded upon a misunderstanding of Aristotle's terminology and a mis- 
apprehension of the real nature of comedy. We have been accustomed 



